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CAPTAIN FALCONER’S ADVENTURES, 


[Falconer was the Captain of an English ship. While 
on the coast of South America, he found that part of his 
men had formerly been Pirates, and that they were con- 
certing a mutiny to take the vessel and set the Captain 
adrift in a boat.] 


They had several debates about the proper 
time to carry their scheme into effect, which, 
unfortunately, took up so much time, that War- 
ren, distrusting Hood, it seems, got up, and 
stealing softly, came so close that he overheard 
everything that was said. As soon as he under- 
stood what was going forward, he went and in- 
formed his companions, upon which they resolv- 
ed to attack the crew at once. In the midst of 
this consultation, Falconer and his companions 
were, therefore, surprised by the pirates, who 
seized them, which they did with such quickness 
that they were all confounded and overpowered 
before they had time to make the least resist- 
ance. They then handcuffed them and tied 
their legs together so as completely to prevent 
their moving. 

In this state the mutineers left them till it was 
broad day, when they came and unbound their 
legs, and gave them leave to walk upon deck; 
whereupon Falconer began to, expostulate with 
them, particularly with Warren, as he seemed 
to have a sort of command over the others. 
‘** And what,” asked he, “do you intend to do 
with us, now you have secured us?” ‘Do with 
you? why, by-and-bye, we intend to put you into 
the boat, and turn you adrift; but, for that 
Hood, we'll murder him without mercy! The 
scoundrel! to betray us! But as you have not 
so much injured us, we'll put you immediately 
into the boat, with a week’s provisions, and a 
small sail, and you shall seek your fortune, as I 
suppose you would have done by us.” «“ No,” 


answered Falconer, “ we only designed to con- 





fine you till we came to Jamaica, and there to 
have given you your liberty to go where you 
thought fit. Put us ashore on any land that be- 
longs to the English, and we will think you have 
not done us an injury.” ‘ No,” said he, ‘we 
must go to meet our captain and fifty men, upon 
the mainland of Yucatan, where our vessel was 
stranded. Our first design,” continued he, 
‘¢when we were taken in our boat, was to get a 
vessel to go buccaneering, which we had done 
at Campeachy, if it had not been for the Indian 
who swam on shore, unknown to us, and brought 
help too soon.” . 

When the conspirators had got every thing 
ready, that is to say a barrel of biscuit, another 
of water, about half a dozen pieces of beef, and 
as much pork, a small kettle, and a tinder-box, 
and were about tocommit their unfortunate com- 
panions to the mercy of the sea, a sudden acci- 
dent changed the face of affairs. ?, 

Before they departed, the mutineers determin- 
ed to let them witness the death of Hood. War- 
ren, therefore, ordered him to be tied to the mast 
of the vessel, and loaded a pistol to shoot him 
through the head, not knowing that it was charg- 
ed before. They all entreated for the poor fel- 
low, and he himself fell upon his knees, and 
begged them to spare him; but Warren swore 
bitterly that nothing should save him; with 
these words he cocked his pistol and levelled it 
at Hood, but in firing, it split intoseveral pieces, 
and one struck Warren into the skull so deep, 
that he fell upon deck. One of the bullets graz- 
ed the side of Falconer’s temple, and did but 
just break the skin; Hood, however, escaped 
unhurt; but he was so alarmed at the noise of 
the pistol, that he broke the cords which tied 
him. Finding himself unhurt, he ran to Falcon- 
er and his companions and unbound their arms, 
unperceived by the other two, whu were busy 
about their unfortunate companion. Before the 
man that steered could come to their assistance, 
Hood had unbound Falconer, and stopped the 
interference of the steersman by giving him a 
blow with his fist, that knocked him down. In 
the meantime, the rest of the crew were releas- 
ed, and they speedily secured the other two 
pirates... 

After they had bound them in turn, they went 
to see what assistance could be given to War- 
ren, when they found that a piece of the barrel of 
the pistol had sunk into his skull, and that he 
was just expiring. ‘‘You have overpowered 
us,” said he, ‘*and I see the hand of Heaven is 
in it. Iwas born of good, honest parents, whose 
steps if I had followed, would have made m 
conscience easy at this time; but I forsook all 
religion, and now, too late, I find that to dally 
with Heaven is fooling one’s self; but yet, in 
this one moment of my life which is left, I hear- 
tily repent of all my past crimes.” With that 
he crossed himself and expired. - 

Falconer and his companions now made sail 
for Jamaica, where, after a variety of adventures, 
and being again‘taken by pirates, they at length 
arrived. From thence they sailed for England, 
which they reached in safety. 


[ Tales of Shipwreck, sold by Tappan & Dennet. 





NARRATIVE. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF FEAR, 


Harriet and Fanny Meadows were about the 
ages of eleven and nine when their father died, 
and their mother went to live with their grand- 
father, who was a farmer, in the country, some 
miles from the town where they were born. The 
two girls were much pleased with the farm and 
every thing about it, and they soon learned to ‘ 
make themselves useful to their grandmother in 
the dairy and poultry-yard, as well as in house- 
work, &c. 

They would have been happy if they could 
have forgotten some foolish stories that had been 
told or read to them by some silly girls, who had 
been their playfellows in town. These were 
stories about robberies and murders, and others 
about ghosts and witches, which seemed tothem 
very dreadful. Harriet and her sister were silly 
enough to believe these tales ; so that they were 
afraid if they had to go about in the dark, or to 
be alone anywhere. As this happened in the 
country oftener than in the town, their mother 
soon noticed their fear, and when she found what 
had been the occasion of it, she did all in her 
power to correct it. She told them how foolish 
it was to be so afraid, for God could see themin 
the dark as well as in the light ; and if He is our 
Friend, no one can dous any harm. “ Besides,” 
she would say, ‘there are no such things as 
ghosts ; and if what your schoolfellows told you 
did really take place,itis most likely that the things 
they call ghosts would not -have seemed at all 
strange by daylight, or if they had gone up and 
closely examined them. Or it might have been 
a trick which somebody was mischievous enough 
to play, in order to frighten others. My dear 
girls, if ever anything frightens you in this man- 
ner, do not run away, but go up to it, and try to 
find out what it is.” 

Thus Mrs. Meadows would talk to her chil- 
dren; but the foolish habit was so deeply rooted 
in their minds, that it was long before it could 
be cured. Mrs. Meadows then made them learn 
such texts as these :—‘t The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and - 
delivereth them.”, “The darkness hideth not 
from thee, but the night shineth as the day; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” 
‘*Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body:in 
hell.” ‘* Who is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good?” 

Harriet, being older and wiser than her sister, 
was the first to conquer her fears; but Fanny, 
who was naturally timid, was not easily persuad- 
ed that she had no cause to be afraid. Though 
her grandfather and grandmother, as well as her 
mother and sister, often tried ro reason with her; 
she was frightened at her own shadow when she 
was going up stairs alone; and if a stranger 
came near the house, she was sure he had some 
bad design. She had often fancied she had seen 
and heard ghosts, but when the stories she told 
were inquired into, every one laughed at her 
These things are not ‘worth: relating, therefore I 
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will not stop to mention them ; but only to tell 
you of a pretty hymn upon this subject, which I 
would recommend to be learned by heart, by 
every child who is at all afraid when left in the 
dark. 

When left in darkness, or alone, 

Some foolish children fear 
What yet they are ashamed to own, 

A ghost, or spirit near. 

And yet, no children, poor or rich, 

A spirit ever saw ; 

Indeed, there is but One, of which 

We need to stand in awe. 

Yes, there's a Spirit by us now, 
A Spirit pure and bright; 

To whom all other spirits bow, 
In darkuess and in light. 

This Spirit is the living God ; 

The High and Lofty One ; 

Who nature rules with sovereign rod, 

Who formed the stars and sun. 
He is by us at evening dim, 

At noonday He is near; 

And they who fear and honor Him, 

Have nothing else to fear. ‘ 
He sees us when at work and play ; 

Sees all our smiles and teara, 

And every idle word we say, 

This Holy Spirit hears. 

Then let us give our follies o’er, 

Try all our sins to leave ; 

And pray that we may never more 

This Holy Spirit grieve. 

At last, Fanny grew ashamed of talking about 
ghosts; but still she was very much afraid of 
thieves, and also of wild beasts, and she was 
constantly fancying that she heard one or the 
other. One day she was walking in the fields 
with her mother and sister, when they heard a 
noise, something like a child crying. Fanny 
stopped, and pressing Mrs. Meadows’ hand, she 
said, ‘‘O, mother, where can that noise come 
from? Some one must have fallen into the pond, 
or perhaps is being murdered in the lane. Do 
let us go away. Pray do, mother.” ‘ No,” 
replied Mrs. M. ‘that is a child’s voice, and if 
he should be in distress, perhaps we can help 
him.” ‘O! no,” answered Fanny; “I am 
sure there is something very dreadful; perhaps 
the child is being murdered, mother. Do not 
let us be seen.” ‘‘ You must be mistaken, my 
dear,” said her mother ; ‘‘no one would be like- 
ly to murder another in broad daylight, so near 


the house. We will go and see what is the mat- 
ter.” ‘ 

Fanny. O, pray, donot goon. What shall 
we do, if— 

Harrict. 1 dare say there is nothing very 
terrible. Come along. - 


They went, and found, not a child, but a little 
lamb, that had been left behind when the others 
were put into the field, and it was bleating be- 
cause it could not get to them. Fanny soon 
knew it to be her own pet lamb, by a pink rib- 
bon she had tied round its neck; she stooped 
down, and after fondling the lamb a little while, 
she carried it to its companions. ‘* There, Fan- 
ny,” said Harriet, ‘if we had not come here, 
perhaps your lamb would have been starved to 
death, or it might have wandered away and 
been lost.” 

About half a mile from the farm house there 
was a wood, that Fanny supposed to be the re- 
sort of all the bad people in the neighborhood, 
and never dared to enter, though she admired 
the shady paths; and the beautiful primroses and 
violets it contained in the spring, which had now 
given place to blue bells, and wild roses, and 
honeysuckles, quite as beautiful. One day, 
however, her mother took her through the wood, 
and made her observe what a pleasant place it 
was, ‘* Yes, mother,” said the little girl, “and 
how sweetly the birds sing; but—O! mother, 
let us make haste out of the wood—or I do not 
know what will become of us.” 

Mother. What is the matter? 

F. O! do you not see a man behind that tree? 





M. I do not see any thing there. 

F. O! but I see him, and he sees us; he is 
running this way, and what is that he holds in 
his hand? What shall we do? 

There was, indeed, some one behind the tree; 
not a man, but a-boy of twelve years old, who 
had a large knife in his hand, with which he was 
cutting down some of the underwood. Fanny 
was ashamed of her silly fear, and, for the first 
time, resolved to attend to her mother’s advice 
on this subject. But a habit, long indulged in, 
is not easily cured. ' 

Once, when she was Bwake in the middle of 
the night, she thought she heard a terrible noise. 
She was almost afraid to look up, but she just 
raised her eyes, and, as it was not a dark night, 
she saw the chimney-board shaking. and a strange 
figure standing near the fire-place; she stretch- 
ed out her hand, and it rested on something very 
soft and warm, which she thought was the skin 
of some animal; and this so terrified her, that 
she screamed out, and awoke her mother. When 
Mrs. Meadows heard Fanny’s account, she said 
that the noise was nothing but the wind blowing 
against the chimney board, and this made it 
shake. She reminded her daughter, that when 
they came in, the evening before, as it rained 
very hard, they did not fold up their cloaks, but 
left them spread out to dry. Fanny had put 
hers on a chair, and this was what she touched ; 
and her mother had hung up her bonnet and 
cloak upon a hook. Again Fanny felt vexed 
and ashamed of herself and her fears. 


When she was taught the evil consequences of | 


her foolish fears, she resolved to conquer them, 
and whenever she felt them rising in her mind, 
she would think of the texts and verses she had 
learned. If she saw or heard any thing strange, 


she tried to find out what it was; and, by de-|, 


grees, became as composed and courageous as 
she had once been silly and timid. The fear of 
evil is often worse than the evil itself; and if we 
trust in Gad. we need nevor be afraid, for He 
says to us in His word, ‘* Whoso hearkeneth un- 
to me shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet from 
fear of evil.” Prov. i. 33. 


Midnight and noon in this agree ; 
Great God! they’re both alike to thee. 
Within thy circling power I stand; 
On every side I find thy hand ; 
Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 

I am surrounded still with God. 


towards helping them to go. 

** So I will,” said Ellinor, “when I grow up 
to be aywoman.” 

** But why not now,” said her aunt. 

.** Oh because I can’t; 1 have not any money, 
you know.” 

‘‘Indeed! why I thought you showed me seyv- 
eral shillings in a little box.” 

“Oh yes; but if I were to give them all, it 
would do no good; they are not enough.” 

**You could give sufficient to do some good, 
without giving them all; but I will explain this 
to you, in giving you an account of a Hindu idol, 
called Juggernaut. This idol isa block of wood, 
having a frightful face painted black, with great 
red mouth; he is one of the principal idols of 
India; he has a splendid temple, and in the 
month of June, there is a festival held in his 
honor. At this time the idol is taken out of his 
temple, and placed on a car, or tower, higher 
than a house, and drawn along on huge wheels, 
large in proportion. , It is attended by thousands 
and thousands of people, whose shouts and yells 
resemble thunder on account of the immense 
multitude. Dreadful to relate, it is thought that 
the idol is pleased with human blood, and one 
or two people lie down before it as it is coming 
along, to be crushed to death; as soon as the 
wheel passes over them, the people around set 
up a shout of joy. I could tell you many other 
terrible things about it, but it would only fright- 
en you, and now, how do you think this idol on 
his great tower is moved along?” 

‘*On wheels, didn’t you say,” said Ellinor. 
*¢ Yes, but the wheels will not move of them- 
selves you know, they must be drawn along.” 

Ellinor supposed then it must be dragged on 
by elephants. 

“No,” said her aunt, “six very thick, strong 
ropes of a great length are tied to it, by which 
the people themselves draw it along; men, wo- 
men, and children, all help, and even little chil- 
dren, almost-babres, are made to put their hands 
upon the rope and assist. Now, not the strong- 
est man in all the world, could move the great 
tower of that frightful idol, no, not an inch; but 
a number of people draw it along easily, and 
even little children can and dohelp. Just in the 
same way that they can help in a bad cause, they 
can help.in a good one; as a number of people 
together, each exerting the little strength they 
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BENEVOLENCE. 








A LITTLE CHILD MAY HELP THE MISSIONA- 
RY CAUSE. 

We take the following extract from a volume 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, called ‘“‘ Missionary Tales.” Little Elli- 
nor was born in India, but had been sent to Eng- 
land to live with her aunt Mary. She knewthat 
her ayah, or nurse, in India, was a worshipper 
of idols, and she wanted to have some missiona- 
ary sent to teach her better. 

‘My darling child, if you wish your nurse to 
be taught about God, and become a Christian, 1 
will tell you what todo. Pray to God, he can 
make your poor ayah a Christian, and send a 
missionary to instruct her.” 

Then aunt Mary repeated some of the prom- 
ises there are in the Bible, that God will answer 
prayer; Ellinor listened very attentively, and 
when she knelt down to pray, she asked God to 
grant that her ayah might become a Christian. 

Whilst she was being undressed, she went on 
talking to her aunt about the idols of the hea- 
then, antl begging that she would tell her more 
about them ; so when she was in bed, her aunt 
sat down by her, and tried to make her under- 
stand what a dreadful thing idolatry is, and what 
reason we have to be thankful that we have been 














taught better; and she told her that we ought to 
pray for the missionaries, and do all we could 


possess, can move that great tower, so a number 
of people together each giving a little money, 
can subscribe enough to send out missionaries to 
all parts of the world; but this is done not by 
one, or two, or twenty, or a hundred, or evena 
thousand rich people, who each give a large sum; 
but by many thousands of people, including rich 
and poor, and even little children, who each 
give avery small sum. Do you understand me?” 

Ellinor thought she did. 

‘*‘ Suppose the gardener had left the roller in 
a walk where you wished to play, you could not 
move it, could you?” 

** No,” said Ellinor. 

‘* Then what would you do?” 

*“‘T should call Nora, and Bertha, and Maria 
to help; that’s just what we did to-day.” 

“Yes, 1 saw you; but what would you have 
said if Maria had told you, it was of no use for 
her to come, as she could not move the roller?” 

‘*T should have said she could help.” 

‘*‘ And so I say to you, every person who gives 
even a penny to a missionary society helps. 

‘¢ But my dear child,” said her aunt, ‘ what I 
have said to. you, only relates to giving money, 
which is certainly our duty to do according to 
our means. But all the money in the world is 
of no use, without the blessing of God; the best 
assistance, therefore,.we can render to mission- 
aries, is to pray for them.” 

‘¢ But do they not pray for themselves?” 

‘Yes; but it is equally our duty to pray for 
them. Paul, who was a great apostle, tells the 
Christians to pray for him, that God would ena- 
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ble him to preach the gospel ‘to the heathen.— 
When you pray, you ask God to bless your pa- 
pa, and all your friends, and yourself; but we 
are told in the Bible, we should pray for other 
people beside ourselves, and those whom we 
love. We ought to care for all people, and de- 
sire their good; and if we really desire it, of 
course we shall pray for it. I could tell you 
many stories from the Bible, as examples of this; 
of good men who prayed to God for other per- 
sons, who were not their friends and felt an in- 
terest for them, and wished for their happiness. 
There is nothing selfish in the religion of Christ ; 
it teaches us not to think of ourselves, but of oth- 
ers, and to desire the welfare of others as much 
as ourown. If you love Christ you must love 
your fellow creatures, and try to make them hap- 
py, and be of use to them.” 

‘<T will pray for the missionaries, aunt,”’ said 
little Ellinor, ‘‘and I will give a penny a week, 
like little Ann, to the missionary box.” 

{S. S. Messenger. 





MARY, ELLEN, AND THE TIN BOX. 
In a visit to one of the Boston schools, one of 
the children asked me— 
‘+ What does this mean, ‘ Jt is more blessed to 
give than to receive?” 
.“ Children,” I asked, ‘can any of you tell 
what it means?” 
A little girl, whose name was Mary, answered— 


‘I had a piece of cake the other day. I} 


broke it into six pieces, and gave five of them to 
five other children, who were playing with me, 
and kept the smallest myself.” 

‘Is not that what it means?” asked another 
girl, named Ellen. 

“Yes, Ellen,” I replied,. ‘I think it is pretty 
near the meaning. I kuow a boy by the name 
of Clark. He has several brothers and sisters. 
If Clark gets an apple, an orange, grapes, plums, 
or any thing, his brothers and sisters are always 
sure to get the largest share, and often the whole. 
When they have any thing, Clark never teases 
them to give to him; but they often plead ear- 
nestly with him to take. When he sees he can- 
not refuse to take without hurting their feelings, 
he always takes what they offer. I once asked 
Clark, why he was not as willing to receive from 
his brothers and sisters as he was to give to them. 

‘* Because,”’ said the noble brother, ‘‘I feel 
better when I give to them than I do when they 
give to me.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because I am afraid they will not have 
enough,” said he. 

“* What of that?” T asked. 

“Why,” said he, “how could I enjoy any 
thing when I am thinking all the time they want 
it, and that they go without for the sake of giv- 
ing to me?” 

“True, Clark, I see not how you could,” I 
answered. 

After I had related this story, Mary spoke 
and said, ‘“‘I think I should be more happy to 
give than to receive.” Poor girl! she did not 
know her own heart, for it was soon brought to 
the test. 

Ellen took up a painted tin box belonging to 

ary, and was looking at it. 

‘That is mine,” said Mary, and snatched it 
away with some violence. 

Ellen gave it up very quietly, and then said, 
‘Do let me look at it, Mary. It is so pretty.” 

“I shall not,” said Mary, ‘for it is mine, and 

you had no business to touch it.” 
_ “Dear Mary,” said I, “do you really think 
it is more blessed to give than to receive? You 
said, just now, you thought you should be more 
happy to give than to receive. You do not look 
very happy now, at any rate.” 

Poor girl! she was cut to the heart. She in- 
stantly gave the box to Ellen, hung her head, 
and began to weep. 


“Children,” said I to the school, “ which do 


you think would have made Mary most blessed— 
to have given up the box to Ellen, and let her 
look at it as much as she pleased, or to snatch it: 
away as she did?” : 

All answered, ‘**She would have been most 
blessed to have given it up.” 

“So I think,” I replied. ‘ You do not feel 
so happy, Mary, as you would have done if you 
had told Ellen kindly, when she took up your 
box, that she might look at it as much as she 
pleased.” 

“If we feel right,” I remarked to the chil- 
dren, ‘we shall give up our lives to save the 
lives of others, rather than take away their lives 
to save our own.” 

“If they are our enemies, and are trying to 
kill us,” asked Sarah, ‘‘should we feel happier to 
give up our lives rather than take theirs?” 

“If we really feel that it is more blessed to 
give than receive,” I replied, ‘I think weshould. 
Suffer and die for the good even of your ene- 
mies, rather than make them suffer and die for 
your good. If we practice this precept, as Je- 
sus did, it will prevent all wars, and settle all 
difficulties, without any violence.” 

How blessed, then, must be our heavenly Fa- 
ther; for he is always giving, and never receiv- 
ing! Giving makes blessed, not receiving. 

[4 Kiss for a Blow. 
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lambs, and go to heaven when I die, do not you 
Josiah? 

J. Yes, but I am so often naughty, and say 
and do wrong things, that I am almost afraid I 
never shall. 

J. But will He not forgive us, and help us to 
be good, if we tell him how naughty we are, and 
that we are very sorry? 

J. Ithink He will. And now I remember a 
little hymn which tells us, just what we should 
say to Him; let us repeat it together. 

“Lord teach us little ones to pray 
And then accept our prayer, 
Thou hearest all the words we say, 
For thou art every where. 
Teach us to do the thing that’s right, 
And when we sin forgive, 
And make it our supreme delight, 
To serve thee while we live. 
Whatever trouble we are in, 
To thee for help we’ll call, 
But keep us more than al! from sin, 
For that is worse than all.” 
J. It is a sweet hymn, isn’t it, Josiah? 
J. Yes itis. And I hope we shall be careful 
to remember it, and try to keep from sin, which 
is so displeasing to our Heavenly Father. 

J. 1 hope we shall; and I will try not to be 
sad any more, but will thank Him, for giving me 
so many kind friends, to take care of me. 

J. That will be right; and we will now stop 
talking for it is getting late. 











Written for the Youth’s Comp 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO LITTLE BOYS. 

Josiah. John, what makes you look so sad 
this morning, when all the rest of us are so hap- 
py, that we can hardly contain ourselves for joy? 

John. Why, Josiah, [have been thinking of 
my dear brother, who a year ago, was with us; 
he is now dead, and we shall see him no more ; 
it is this thought, that makes me so sad. 

J. I do not wonder that you feel se; he was 
your only brother, and you must have loved him 
dearly; but did you say that you should never 
see him again? 

J. Yes, for they put him in a coffin, and car- 
ried it away and laid it in the ground, and then 
covered it all over with earth, so that we could 
see no more of him. 

J. But did you know that was only his body? 
the soul of your brother is alive now, and will 
never die. 

J. They told me something about that, but I 
could not understand it; all 1 know is, they put 
my brother in the ground and buried him, and 
that made me think, I should see him no more; 
but can you tell me what the soul is? 

J. Yes, it is that which is thinking in our 
heads, and causes us to feel, and act. 

J. 1 understand a little better, but will you 
tell me where the soul goes, when it leaves the 
body? 

J. It goes to God who gave it. And if it is 
good, it lives with him, in a bright and beautiful 
world, called heaven; where there is no more 
sickness, nor sorrow, nor any more pain, and 
where all is peace and love. 

J. Oh! how happy it must be. But do you 
think my dear brother has gone to that sweet 
place? you know he was sick a great deal here, 
and | think I should not be sad any more, if I 
thought he was where he would not be sick 
again, and where all would love him. 

J. You know your brother was a mild, good 
boy, and the Saviour says he loves the lambs of 
his flock, and will carry them in his bosom. 

J. Oh! yes, and he says also, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

J. Yes, all those precious words he says to us 
children, to induce us to lowe him, that when we 
die, we may go to live in heaven, where we may 
hope your brother is. 

J. Oh, how I want to be good, and love thi 





precious Saviour, so that I may be one of hi» 





MORALITY. 





Written for the Youth’s Compamon. 
THANKSGIVING DAY, 

I think it very pleasing to witness the children 
of a Sabbath School, on the morning of Thanks- 
giving Day, assembled as a Cold Water Army, 
for a Temperance celebration; and especially 
at this time ; for, certainly the blessing God has 
bestowed upon the efforts to promote this cause, 
furnishes abundant occasion for Thanksgiving. 

As I was passing by the vestry of Rev. Mr. 
Towne’s church, Boston, on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, I heard singing; and on going in, I found 
the members of the Sabbath School singing% 
Temperance Hymn. After the singing was 
over, several boys went forward to the platform 
and spoke a Dialogue ; the object of which seem- 
ed to be, to show the importance of Tetotalism; 
and to remove the objections which are often 
made to signing the Pledge. Another hymn was 
then sung, beginning, ‘*A beacon has been 
lighted,” &c. and then several other boys came 


forward, some of them spoke dialogues, and | 


some single pieces; after which another hymn 
was sung, 
“ Our grateful hearts with Temperance burn, 
Away, away the bow].” 

Then followed the most pleasing performance 
of the whole. A little boy, probably not moré 
than 4 or 5 years old, came on the stand. He 
did not at once recollect the beginning of: hig 
piece, being somewhat confused at seeing so 
many looking at him. The superintendent men- 
tioned the first line; the little fellow then began 
and sang very deliberately a long hymn, in which 
were often repeated the words, “ Try, try 
again.” 'The services were, closed by singing 
two verses, (Tune Old Hundred.) The per- 
formances did credit to those who took part in 
the exercises, and is worthy of imitation. 

Boston, Nov. 26, 1842. A Frienp To CHitpaen. 

ee 
A ONE-ENDED PLUM-PUBDING. 

A friend of ours tells a story of a Yankee ca 
tain and his mate, something after this fashion : 

Whenever there was plum-pudding made’ by 
the captain’s order, all the plums were put/into 
one end of it, and that end placed next to the 
captain, who after helping, himself, passed it to 
the mate, who never found any plums: in it. 
Well, after this game was played for some time, 
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the mate prevailed on the steward to place the 
end which had no plums in it, next to the cap- 
tain. The captain no sooner saw the pudding 
than he discovered that he had the wrong end of 
it.. Picking up the dish, and turning it in his 
hands, as if merely examining the China, he 
gaid, “this dish cost me two shillings in Liver- 
pool,” and put it down again as though without 
design, with the plum end next to himself. “Is 
it or eae said the mate, taking up the dish, 
“T shouldn’t suppose it was worth more than a 
shilling ;” and, as if in perfect innocence, he put 
down the dish with the plum end next to him- 
self. The captain looked at the mate—the mat¢ 
looked at the captain—the captain laughed—the 
mate laughed. ‘1’ll telfyou what, young one,” 
said the captain, “you've found me out—so 
we'll just cut the pudding lengthwise this time, 
and have the plums fairly distributed hereafter.” 
[Phila. Sat. Courier. 














GOOD MANNERS. 


Margaret Cramford was a little girl about ten years| 


old. ‘She came home from school one day sobbing so 
violently that she could hardly reply to her mother’s 
question of what was the matter. 

“ Because—because—Lucy Jackson said I—I was a 
lump—a lump of—of affectation”—at last she artic- 
ulated. 

Her mother soothed and quieted her, as well as she 
could,.and after a while Margaret became sufficiently 
composed to talk of the matter more calmly. 

“Mamma, do you think I am affected?” asked she. 

“ What do you mean by affected, my dear?” 

* Why mother—you know—why I suppose it is trying 
to“imitate other people, because Lucy Jackson said that 
I'walked just like Lucy Lawrence, and held my head 
One side, just like her—and then, mother, she went all 
round the room, taking little short steps which she call- 
ef mincing, like me; and then all the girle laughed.” 

Margaret was just ready to cry again at the recollec- 

tion, Her mother replied, 
BY sigation of other people is not always affectation, 
gertainly. affectation is the assuming of something which 
ia, not natural to us, with a wish to gain the attention 
and @dmiration of others. Now you can easily deter- 
mine whether you have been assuming any manner of 
walking or holding your head, or any thing else not nat- 
ital to you, because you wished to attract attention.” 

“Why—I don’t know—yes ma’am, to be sure I think 
I have, but then I did not know there was any harm in 
that ; I thought you wanted me to be genteel, and have 
the manners of a lady, That is what Julia Lawrence is 
always talking about.” 

“ My dear, I care a great deal more about your good- 
ness than your gentility, and would far rather see you 
with, the manners of a simple, natural little girl, than 
with those of a lady... There is nothing so disgusting in 
a child, or a grown person either, as the attempt to ap- 
pear what she is not.” 

“Then, mother, don’t you want me to seem well-man- 
nered? Julia Lawrence says ”— , 

"To seem well-mannered, my dear child! what a cu- 
rious expression. I want you to be well-mannered; and 

30d manners as far as I have observed, always spring 

| good feelings.. If you are simple, kind and affec- 
tionate in, your feelings, I have no fear but that your 
manners will be good enough.” 

“ But mother ”—resumed Margaret, looking puzzled 
and uneasy, “the girls at school, some of them I mean, 
talk as.if manners was something separate from the 
character, and something that had to be studied a great 
deal. They are always talking about this and that 
young lady’s elegant manners.” 

4 Well, Margaret, whose opinion is going to have the 
most. influence with you ;. mine or theirs 2” 

“Why yours, certainly mother—only ”— 

‘+ Only you are. getting to think a great deal too much 


of these school-girls and their opinions. When they are 
older, they will probably be wiser; but young girls are 
very apt to attach a great deal too much importance to 
manner and appearance, unless they are judiciously 
educated. I have been sorry to see the influence of 


some of these girls over you, ever since you began to 
go to school.” . 


“How have you seen it, mamma?” asked Margaret 
surprised. 


“ Why, I perceived that instead of doing things simply 
and naturally as you used to, before you went to school, 
you are always thinking how you look—and you cannot 
even go across the room now, without considering 
whether you do it gracefully or not?” 

“That is true, mamma,” said Margaret, blushing, 
“though I don’t see how you found it out.” 

“The consequence is, that you do not appear one half 
as well as you used to do; your movements are stiff and 
awkward, and it is easy to see all the time that you are 
thinking of how you appear.” . 

“ But whatcan I do, mamma?” asked Margaret, quite 
alarmed at this representation—“ I am sure I don’t want 
to seem affected.” - 

“ Say rather, my dear child, ‘I don’t want to be affect- 
ed.’ It is this seeming which has spoiled you now, and 
the way to get back, is to try to be every thing that is 
excellent, but not to seem any thing. 





——— 
‘ We are happy to state to gur readers that the furth- 
coming number of the Boston Almanac for 1843, will 
contain views of all the churches in Boston, together 
with a short chronological account of each. This little 
annual has always been a favorite with the public, and 
the efforts of the Editor this year to please his readers, 
and particularly in furnishing this Document of the Bos- 
ton Churches, will we hope meet with a corresponding 
reward. The illustration and the statistics of each 
page will appear in a form similar to that pictured forth 
on the cut above, only of course being much larger, 
each chureh occupying one page of the Almanac. 








VARIETY. 








The Boy who Drank Flip. 

When I was a small boy I went toa“ raising.” A re- 
spectable carpenter in my native town had undertaken 
to erect a dwelling-house, and as the custom was 45 
years ago, and may be now, he invited his townsmen to 
assist him in putting up the frame. A large number of 
persons assembled, and as the work went on, pails full of 
Jip were passed around, and the dipper was in active 
operation. Scores of boys, of different ages, were at- 
tracted to the place, and they too partook of the warm 
sweetened rum and beer. T'wo little boys were there 
from a pious family. They drank as much as they 
* chose, and one of them more than he wished, had it not 
been that he wanted the sugar at the bottom of the pail. 
Towards night these boys staggered home. The eldest 
fell upon the floor in the shed. His father went out 
about nine o’clock, to bring a log into the kitchen for 
the morning fire. He took an axe, and seeing some- 
thing that appeared to be a log, he was about striking 
the axe into the head of his dear boy! The lad providen- 
tially groaned at that instant, and the suspended instru- 
ment of death was held aloft by the astonished parent. 
This lad is now a man in mature life, and is at the head 

of one of the penerniogsgecieties that adorn the age. 


Singular Quarrel and Singular Remedy. 





News was broaght me one evening,—says Charlotte 
Elizabeth, while the boys waited for admission, that two 


of them had stripped off their jackets to fight, the dispute 
being, which loved their teacher most. “Exclude them 
both to-night,” said a friend, “and threaten to expel 
them.” Instead of which I sent word that the one who 
first put on his jacket loved me most, and that I was 
ready to begin. In they both came, smiling, and they 
got their lecture in due time, when a passage in point 
came before us. 
heen 
The Areher and the Arrow. 


An archer complained of his arrow, because it did not 
hit the mark. “If you had directed me right,” said the 
arrow, “I should not have failed.” 

We too often blame others, when the fault is in 
ourselves. 

Some children, when they do wrong things, instead 
of owning that they were in fault, and being sorsy for it, 
will make the most silly excuses, and blame a brother, 
or sister, or playmate, or servant, rather than lay the 
fault where it properly belongs, to their own naughti-. 
ness.—Cobbin’s Fables. 

Sn aa ° 
A Laudable Pursuit. 

A sand-bank once “caved in,” and covered up a Mr. 
Knowledge. As his friends were digging for him with 
their pick-axes and shovels, a stranger rode up, and ask- 
ed what they were doing? “Oh, nothing, nothing!” 
said they, “we are only in pursuit of Knowledge under 


difficulties.” 











POETRY. 
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IMPROMPTU. 
The following is an imprompto, in which it was re- 
quired to insert these words—*Memory. Fortitude. 


Forests and,Mountains. Rebels. Mt. Vernon. Flow- 
ing Streams. Daughters. Country. ‘Hope on! Hope 
ever!’ Oceans.” : 


This world’s a chequer’d scene. There is no path 
All joy and brightness, for sad “ Memory” 
Will often cast a shadow o’er the soul: 
And were it not for “ Fortitude’s ” stern aid, 
Then would hope droop, and gladness die away. 
Yet Nature oft hath skill— sweet messenger! 
To whisper peace e’en to the troubled heart ; 
Her “forests” and her “ mountains ” these are rife 
With all sweet sounds, and sweeter breath of flowers. 


Once, other sounds were heard amid these shades, 
When patriot’s rose to avenge their country’s wrongs— 
Though “ rebels,” they were called by foreign foes. 
Then frem “ Mt. Vernon’s” shades a champion came, 
His course was like a bright and “flowing stream” 
And never will his name—his mem’ry die; 

The sons and “ daughters” of our “eountry” free 
Will write it in their hearts, and for this land 
“ Hope on! Hope ever !” till the stream of life 
Be lost on time’s great “ ocean.” A. D. W. 
Albany. 
—————— 
DEATIL OF CHILDREN, 


BY JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


Sure, to the mansions of the blest, 
When infant innocence ascends 

Some angel brighter than the rest 
The spotless spirit’s flight attends. 


On wings of extacy they rise, 
Beyond where worlds material roll, 

Till some fair sister of the skies 
Receives the unpolluted soul. 


There, at the Almighty Father’s hand, 
Nearest the throne of living light; 

The choirs.of infant seraphs stand, 
“And dazzling shine, where all are bright. 


That unextinguishable beam, . 
With dust united at our birth, 

Sheds a more dim, discolored gleam, 
The more it lingers upon earth. 


Closed in this dark abode of clay, 
The stream of glory faintly burns, 
Nor unobscured the lucid ray 
To its own native fount returns. 


But when the Lord of mortal breath 
Decrees his bounty to resume, 

And points the silent shaft of death, 
Which speeds an infant to the tomb, 


No passion fierce, no low desire 
Has quenched the radiance or the flame; 





Back to its God the living fire 
Returns, unsullied, as it came. 











